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A Free Clinic for Animals has been maintained at 
headquarters for more than'thirty years. Dr. Wesley A. 
Young, Veterinarian-in-Charge, Dr. Herbert M. Tab- 
but, Assistant Veterinarian. 


Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 
Pine Street, Dedham, on a farm of twenty-one acres. 


Horses belonging to owners who cannot afford to pay 
are given vacations of from two to six weeks; a few 
boarders received. Arrangements for burials, including 
cremations, may be made at 51 Carver Street. 

Eight Motor Ambulances and Ten Agents are busy 
every day collecting animals, averaging in number 
75,000 every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is 
maintained. 
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THOSE DEER ON NANTUCKET 


The Action of Our State in Declaring an Open Season on Deer on Nantucket Has Been 

Condemned by Many Island Residents—Many Whose Crops Demanded Protection 

Approve It—The State Justified Its Action on the Ground That 15.32% of the Cost of 
Claims Appraised During 1934 for Damage by Deer Were on Nantucket 


It Was Decided the Size of the Herds Should Be Diminished—In Order to Secure First-Hand 
Information We Sent a Representative to Make a Personal Investigation 


By Mary E. Boutelle 


made when an open season on deer on 

Nantucket was declared for one week, be- 
ginning February 11, 1935, a time when practi- 
cally every doe was with fawn. 

The regular open season on deer in Massachu- 
setts, with the exception of Nantucket, where 
none had ever been declared before, had been in 
December as usual. So, naturally, it was wel- 
come news to hunters in this Commonwealth that 
they were to have another opportunity so soon to 
“bring home a deer.” Had the time been the 
same on Nantucket as on the main land, probably 
so many off-islanders would not have flocked 
there for the kill. The majority of the resident 
sportsmen undoubtedly would have handled the 
situation in a less gruesome manner. 

The Nantucket paper, The Inquirer and Mir- 
ror, describes the first day as follows: 


UL) sce en ao a grave error was 


All day long cars were coming back to 
town with deer carcasses lying across the en- 
gine hoods or on the running boards. Many 
cars stopped on Main Street to display the 
“kill”; others simply drove through the town 
to their destination; but one bunch of men, 
with a car bearing Rhode Island number 
plates, drove down onto Middle Pearl Street 
with the bodies of four deer stretched across 
it, and left the nauseating sight there all day 
and evening within sight of passersby, in- 
cluding many school children, while the men 
“tanked up” ina nearby emporium. It was 
a display that was distressing to behold and 
the visiting sportsmen should have shown 
more respect for the sensibilities of others. 


By late afternoon the feelings of the residents 
of Nantucket were so aroused that protests began 
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to pour into the State House, with the result that 
a special order was issued closing the open season 
on Tuesday noon. 

To the natives of the island, the deer are in 
every sense “Nantucketers.” About 18 years 
ago, a buck was brought ashore by some fisher- 
men who found him swimming off the coast in an 
almost exhausted condition. He remained a 
crusty old bachelor for two years when two does 
were imported. From this small family has 
grown the present herd. They had never been 
molested in any way and had no fear except what 
is instinctive in all wild life. The only hunting 
they had ever known was that indulged in by the 
summer visitors who enjoyed nothing better than 
to ride over the moors at night to see how many 
of these gentle creatures they could spot with a 
flash light. 

There is a vast difference between a flash light 
and a gun! This the deer learned on Monday 
morning, February 11! As one man expressed it, 
there could not have been a time more advan- 
tageous to the hunter or more unfavorable to the 
deer. The island was covered with a foundation 
of ice, over which was a layer of newly fallen snow. 
This meant that the natural refuges of the deer— 
the swamps, not easily penetrated by man unless 
frozen—were closed to them, and also that their 
tracks could readily be followed in the snow. In 
other words, the deer didn’t have a sporting 
chance. 

Figures on the number of deer shot on Monday 
and Tuesday vary from 65 to 150; yet the esti- 
mate of the number left is between 300 and 400. 
The general consensus of opinion is that about 
75 deer can get adequate feed from the natural 
resources of the island without resorting to the 

(Please turn to page 6) 
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OUR ANNUAL REPORT 


ANY favorable comments have been 

made on the last issue of Our Four- 

FOOTED FrreNDs. We wish it were possi- 

ble to publish regularly a thirty-two page maga- 

zine but the expense is prohibitive and we feel our 

regular sixteen-page paper should be made to 

reflect the activities of the League each quarter 

as nearly as that is possible. When we find our- 

selves able to do so, we should like to add a chil- 

dren’s page and a story or two of interest to 

children and grown-ups alike, but until then, we 

must continue to publish a house-organ much 
after the general pattern of our present issue. 


WE WOULD SOON BE OVERRUN 


A few of our readers have been slightly misled 
by our article on the animals at Pine Ridge, in the 
February Our Fourroorrep Frrenps. We have 
received a number of requests for information as 
to how to proceed to insure having us care for pet 
dogs during the balance of their natural lives. 
We hasten to explain that while we do maintain 
a Rest Farm for Horses, at present caring for 
eleven equine pensioners, the five dogs now at 
Pine Ridge are all we can accommodate. We 
might further add these dogs patrol the barn and 
roam the paddocks and a ten-acre field unre- 
strained and earn their keep many times over as 
guardians of the farm. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


Miss Katharine Foote has returned to Martha’s 
Vineyard for the summer season and reports in- 
dicate the Island animals are the better for it. 
We feel confident that her hopes for new kennels 
and other improvements will be realized and we 
pledge our assistance whenever and however 
needed. Miss Foote challenges our admiration 
for the task she has so well performed under tre- 
mendous handicaps. 


CAPE COD 


Our Cape Cod work is increasing. As _ pre- 
viously reported, we have one full- and one part- 


time man, the former at Eastham, and the latter 
at West Harwich. The increasing volume of 
work testifies to the wisdom of a more intensive 
program. We intend asking Mrs. Coffin, Direc- 
tor of the Cape Cod branches, to give us in detail 
her plans for the summer for our next issue. We 
feel sure she will be telling us about some new 
out-door runways at both stations. They have 
long been needed. 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOWS 


Most of the League’s visitors come with a pur- 
pose and that purpose often shows in their 
countenances. If a lost dog is found in our ken- 
nels, both dog and owner advertise it exuber- 
antly as they leave the building, or if a new pet 
has just been acquired, the whole wide world is 
invited to join in the singing. 

A worried look on the part of the owner, not 
devoid of hope, accompanies an ailing animal 
brought for treatment, but it is an entirely differ- 
ent story when a long loved dog or cat must be 
left behind. It is hard enough to part with a 
suffering pet where relief from agony can be con- 
sidered a blessing, but in those instances where 
circumstances rule that a healthy animal must be 
put to sleep the greatest pang is felt. These 
tragedies occur frequently. 

Devotion and mistaken zeal in the following 
case carried much grief in its wake. A few weeks 
ago a fond mistress brought, to be put away, a 
dog whose only fault was an excessive sense of 
responsibility toward a three-months-old infant. 
Until the arrival of the baby, Major was cordial- 
ity itself to all visitors in the home, but self-im- 
posed guardianship caused him to consider every 
caller, even the family physician, a menace to be 
dealt with as such. His folks were loath to part 
with him, but as time passed he became more 
and more vicious and at last began to challenge 
even the mother when she attended the baby, 
especially when it cried. 


DR. GEORGE W. MATHER 


Soon after this paper reaches you, we shall have 
Dr. Mather back with us in the clinic, for the sum- 
mer. Those of our readers who have met him 
will join us in giving him a cordial weleome. We 
feel that we are very fortunate in having him once 
more on our staff, and wish it were possible to en- 
gage him permanently. The work of the clinic has 
grown to the point where we could profitably em- 
ploy him all the year round. 
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GENEROUS GIFT BRINGS NEW BUILDING NEARER 
Read and Be Glad 


A United Response from Interested Friends Would Enable Us 
to Begin Building Operations This Year! 


ing. We tried to paint the handicap under which we are laboring at present and rather weakly 
apologized for bringing the matter into the open at a time when money-raising efforts are frankly 
frowned upon. 

We should not have made a plea for building funds had the need not been so great, but are we glad 
we did so! Was our faith in the righteousness of our work, and in those who make it possible, justified ! 
Gifts ranging from $1.00 to $25,000 have been promised. You will eventually learn the name of the 
Santa Claus who came bearing the princely promise of $25,000. We are all aflutter to give the name 
now, but the earnest request that identification be kept secret for at least a time must be respected. 

The term “prince” is in a measure a misnomer because a “princess” is involved also. We feel that in 
the very nature of things the names will become known before the building is actually erected, but we 
are planning to name the Auditorium, which is to be a part of the edifice, ———— Hall, if the benefactors 
will permit it. This will eventually tell you the complete story. 

The card below was received on April 15. 


ie OUR Annual Report number we emphasized the absolute necessity for the new headquarters build- 
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This card was shown to Miss Boutelle, then to Miss Heuston. Both smiled brightly and said, “I'll 
give a dollar.” Thus encouraged, we displayed it to other members of headquarters staff, with the 
same result—then took it to Pine Ridge. Mr. Prescott could not put his hand in his pocket quickly 
enough. When he withdrew it, he exclaimed, ‘‘Here’s mine.”” As Mr. Brigham so truly wrote before 
he passed on, “Our work is pushing the old walls out.” 

Our Clinic needs more space. We must have an Assembly Hall for the use of our League Crusaders, 
our Junior Humane Organization. Larger kennels and more roomy exercise yards and pens are a prime 
necessity. 

We shall not weary you with too much repetition but: Won’t you please help out on our Dollar Fund 
or allow us to enroll you for a sum between $1.00 and $25,000? 
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Those Deer on Nantucket 
(Continued from page 3) 


farmers’ crops. Wild deer have the reputation 
of being very big eaters. 

Because of the limited space in which to roam 
(we understand the island covers an area of only 
thirty thousand acres), the deer families have 
stayed together closely, which has resulted in in- 
breeding, as evidenced by their smaller-than- 
average size and other characteristics. 

Even the so-called sentimentalist (and who 
objects to being called a sentimentalist when deer 
are involved?) admits that the herd must first 
be reduced, then new blood injected, and there- 
after the number restricted to the maximum that 
Nantucket can support. It is easy to arrive at 
this conclusion, but it is not so easy to find a 
method acceptable to all the citizens of Nan- 
tucket. As the law now stands, Nantucket will 
have another open season on deer next December, 
the same time as the main land. 

Four solutions of the problem have been 
offered: 


To ALLow THE WEEK’sS OPEN SEASON IN DECEM- 
BER TO STAND 
(There is no reason to believe that all of the 
objectionable features of the February open 
season will be missing in December.) 


To EsrasiisH A PARK ON THE ISLAND FOR THE 
Future PRorectTION OF THE DEER 
(The zest for hunting with flash lights and 
the thrill of seeing deer in the open would be 
gone; one can see them almost anywhere in a 
park.) 


To Trap aAnp TRANSFER THE Excess NUMBER OF 
Derr To Parts or THE Country Not So 
WELL SUPPLIED 

(This would not be wise if the deer, due to in- 
breeding, were not healthy and of at least 
average physique. Then, too, would it be 
really humane to subject these half-tame 
creatures to the rigors of wilds to which they 
were unaccustomed?) 


To Have Comprtrent Men APPOINTED BY THE 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION FOR 
THE Purpose oF MeruHopicaALLy AND Hv- 
MANELY REDUCING THE S1zE OF THE Herp, 
Takine Tuer Time Asour It, Onty Kitt- 
ING AS THEY Can TAKE CARE OF THE BopiEs, 
Wuicu Micut Wett Be Dressep AND 
TuRNED OvER TO THE WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


This last solution appeals most to the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston. Before finally casting 
our vote and using our influence in this direction, 
however, we invite our readers to supply us with 
any additional information which may have a 
bearing upon the subject. 


Should Animal Life Be Taken as a Safe- 
guard Against Mistreatment Later? 


ANY communications came to us follow- 

| \) ing publication of the provision in a will 
which condemned four Boston Terriers 

to death because the deceased owner feared they 
might eventually be mistreated. Life is sacred 
whether the creature be man or animal, and we 
sympathize with the view that it should never be 
sacrificed without unquestionable justification, 
but we, at the League, are continually in close 
touch with many cases where death would be wel- 
come relief from a miserable existence. Many of 
the animals we put away were at one time just as 
buoyantlyfullof life as the dogs in question. They 
had the same capacity for love and devotion and 
had in all likelihood been carefully cared for and 
loved, many of them, before they had become lost 
or stolen, or entrusted to the care of some one who 
had promised “to give them a good home.” We 
do not mean to intimate these promises are lightly 
made and never fulfilled, but too often that ani- 
mal you entrust to another is cherished only as 
long as health endures and disposition remains 
sweet. When doggie eyes grow dim, and breath- 
ing a little labored, the friend of the family who 
was anxious to assume the responsibility of giving 
a home to your puppy, too often is just as anxious 
to pass him on to still another friend. Many are 
the exceptions to this rule, and we are often 
chosen as the agency to find new homes for dogs, 
cats and other pets, and gladly do we serve, but 
with so many tragedies paraded before our eyes 
involving creatures dependent upon the human 
race for protection, care and sustenance, we 
would be the last to condemn the woman, who, 
prompted by love, decided her pets must die 
rather than run the risk of an unhappy existence. 
In this particular case the League offered to 
humanely dispose of the dogs or to place them 
in good homes with continued oversight, if the 
court ruled the owner’s wishes were to be disre- 
garded. We want to assure our readers that any 
animal given us to be put to sleep is promptly so 
disposed of. Yes, life is sweet and sacred, but 
there is a sort of living that is worse than death. 
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TRUE FRIENDS 


E ARE informed that 15,000 new insects 

\ \ are discovered every year and that there 
are already to date more than six million 

known species. An article recently brought to 


our attention states: “It has been calculated that 
if the total weight of the insects 
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all scientific formulas combined to keep insect life 
under control. 

In Massachusetts alone they eat 21,000 bushels 
of obnoxious insects daily. This estimate holds 
good for at least five months in the year. The 

3,150,000 bushels of insects 


in Africa would be balanced 
against the total weight of the 
animals the weight of the in- 
sects would be greater.” Sci- 
entific writings have visualized 
a world ruled by insects. 
When we read of futile at- 
tempts to combat attacks of 
ants in tropical countries, of 
the ravages of minute forms 
of life destroying the piling 
supporting the wharves in 
Boston and elsewhere, and the 
repeated destructive visits of 
grasshoppers in the West and 
Middle West sections of the 
country, we think seriously on 
this subject. More power to 
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Stupidity Street 
By Ralph Hodgson 


I saw with open eyes 
Singing birds sweet 
Sold in the shops 
For the people to eat, 
Sold in the shops of 


Stupidity Street 


T saw in vision 
The worm in the wheat 
And in the shops nothing 
For people to eat; 
Nothing for sale in 
Stupidity Street. 


consumed in 150 days could 
do a lot of damage not to men- 
tion the total annual consump- 
tion. We should not need to 
be urged to fight for conserva- 
tion of bird life, to encourage 
them to nest around our 
houses, to feed and_ protect 
them when the snow flies and 
to provide bird baths and other 
lures all the year round. Keep 
these figures in mind. Miss 
Phillips’ marionettes tell all 
this to our school children 
regularly. 

Conservation of bird life 
should be more than an interest 
toeachofus. Itshould amount 


* 


the birds! They do more than 


to a mania, nothing less! 
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Epitaph on a Caged Bird 


lf he remembers half his bitter wrongs: 

The short arc of his flight, the silenced songs, 
How earth denied him love, and mate, and nest, 
Wind in his feathers, bough beneath his breast— 
He may not tarry with the heavenly host. 


* * * * * 


Then God defend us from his little ghost! 


By kind permission of the author from NANCY BYRD TURNER'S 
“A Riband on My Rein’ published by Edwin Valentine 
Mitchell, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 


Contributions from Le Baron Cooke 
“Writ in Snow,’ published in our last number, 
delighted many of our readers. We are pleased to 
announce that a recent letter from Mr. Cooke 


promises us further poems from time to time. 


The following Garden Episode is his contribution 
in this issue: 


Said a saucy sedum 
To a little toad: 
“What can you enjoy?” 
“Your beauty, 

and this freedom, 
Flung the toad, 


Hopping gayly down the garden road. 


LE BARON COOKE, 
In The Christian Science Monitor. 
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The “Wolf” at Dorothy Parker’s Door 


HE fierce looking little fellow on the right 
is Wolf, aged twelve weeks. He chews slip- 
pers, chases cats and does other chores for 
Dorothy Parker. His mistress is one of Amer- 
ica’s leading humorists, despite the fact that a re- 
cent book of hers was called “ Death and Taxes.” 

Wolf is a Bedlington. This breed comes, sur- 
prisingly enough, from a place called Bedlington. 
“T picked him out,” says Miss Parker, “because 
Bedlingtons are trained to root up gardens and 
hunt otters, and my New York apartment was 
simply infested with otters.” 

When Miss Parker bought Wolf—so named be- 
cause he looks as if he had on sheep’s clothing— 
he was just a baby. He needed a nurse to make 
him eat his spinach and keep him from being 
lonely, so she engaged Cora, the amiable old lady 
on the left. 

“Cora,” says her mistress, “was born abroad. 
She crossed the ocean in a covered wagon to 
found a new race and has a good start, with forty 
puppies already.” In between times she used to 
bea professional nurse. She had good references, 
was sober, willing and had always given satisfac- 
tion. It was her job to go along with the little 


babies, when homes were found for them, and 
stay until they had learned their manners. When 
they were safely past the diaper age, she went 
back to the kennels—or at least she always had 
before. 

But this time it was different. Although Wolf 
was almost grown—had, in fact, put on long pants 
—and was demanding the family car every Satur- 
day and Sunday—his nurse didn’t want to leave 
him. When the man from the kennels came to 
get her, she went and hid in a corner. 

So Miss Parker had to adopt her, too. If you 
look at Cora again you will understand why she 
was glad to do so! 

—Heten Parrrince in “This Week.” 


Homearoundion Sy Animals 


ACK of space prevents us from publishing the 
usual number of letters from grateful boys 
and girls whose lives have been made 

brighter by the acquisition of a pet, but the fol- 
lowing note demanded a place on our pages be- 
cause of its sincerity: 


She Likes Her Dog 
142 West St., Hyde Park, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Sellar: 

I want to thank you for the nice dog you 
sent me. 

I found out he answers to the name of Teddy, 
and he looks just like one. 

He has no bad habits. You don’t know how 
much company he is, he likes to play. 

Tle likes children very much. My little niece 
and nevies come to see me, and they play with 
my dog. 

Thanking you again, I remain, a friend 

Miss Estuer Reynoips. 


Publicity and Dogs 

Whenever a story dealing with one of our dogs 
appears in the daily papers, we are deluged with 
visits and telephone calls by the hundred from 
persons anxious to give ita home. “Getting his 
name in the paper” seems to make any animal 
more desirable. Letters of application often 
number 100 or more and anywhere from 75 to 200 
telephone calls follow the publication of most any 
story involving a dog. 


A boy that never has had a dog of his own 
which was allowed to follow him every place he 
went has missed a certain pride that can be had in 
no other way. (Jackson Cash Book) 
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FROM THE PRESIDENTS DESK 


The Lives of Gulls 


[From The Vineyard Gazette] 


OW many Vineyarders deeply regret a 
crusade against the sea gulls? Most of 
them, we believe, are as fond of these 

beautiful birds which contribute their eternal 
motion and grace to the Island landscape as they 
are of other Island things. We are apt to talk, 
in prosaic fashion, of “developing” the Vineyard, 
and of doing things to attract summer people. 
Yet, all the time, the best sort of development 
is keeping the Island as it is, and the greatest at- 
tractions of all are the natural possessions—the 
shore, the woods, the hills, the birds. 

There is no doubt that gulls feed on shellfish 
when they can, but the point is that they are, 
relatively, surface feeding birds, and they can 
reach scallops or quahaugs only when these 
shellfish are in shallow water or spent upon the 
beach. It is imperative that the shellfish indus- 
try should be encouraged and increased. The 
best way to do this is to extend the beds through 
transplanting of seed, to improve the beds by 
beach openings and that sort of thing, and to 
protect the seed from damage by overfishing, ex- 
posure to unfavorable conditions, and the like. 
There must be a sort of agriculture of the sea, 
a deliberate cultivation and upbuilding of the 
shellfish set every year. In this sort of program, 
the broadest and most constructive, the killing 
of gulls should have a very small part. 

The United States Biological Survey has long 
accepted the responsibility for regulating the 
numbers of certain birds. The puncturing of 
gulls’ eggs on Muskeget last spring, for this pur- 
pose, brought a storm of criticism which most 
Islanders thought was justified. The gulls had 
just been through one of the hardest winters in 
many decades, and the government descended 
upon their breeding grounds in Spring and de- 
stroyed great quantities of eggs. 

Only the stress of hard times, we believe, could 
bring an attack on the gulls; and when times 
change again, due to a better management of 
our own problems, no one will want to kill the 
birds which have been, from time immemorial, 
friends of seamen and mariners alongshore. It 


is too easy to visit a penalty upon creatures 
which are not to blame for our troubles. Ex- 
perience has proved, over and over again, that it 
is better for man to withhold his hand. 


* * * * 


Would Stop Gull Slaughter 


People’s Editor: 

Of all the rot I ever heard of is the shooting of harm- 
less sea gulls on the Cape to protect clams. It’s ridicu- 
lous and cruel. No gull ever dug a clam on this earth 
or any other. Ifa clam happened to be on the surface 
a gull would probably pick it up or any other edible 
matter lying exposed. Stop the slaughter of one of 
our best scavengers. 

HUNTER FoR 60 YEARS. 

Boston. 


Friend of the Gulls 
To the Editor of The Herald: 


I noticed in your column a few days ago, a news item 
relative to ERA workers having the heavy job of shoot- 
ing sea gulls on the Cape. 

I wish to go on record as one of a large majority of 
gunners who think that this sort of tommyrot should be 
stopped. Asan amateur student of shore birds and sea 
birds, generally, for the past 20 years I can see no harm 
done by gulls and the few surface bivalves which they 
pick up to eat. Certainly they can never affect the 
many clams which are buried far beneath the surface. 
Looking at it from another angle, all sea gulls, except 
the great black gulls, are very valuable as scavengers 
and they keep the beaches clean of all refuse and dead 
fish. 

I cannot imagine any state or federal politicians ad- 
vocating the destruction of these birds, to say nothing 
of spending taxpayers money to send men out to do this 
ridiculous job. 

Every gunner and sport lover whom I have spoken to 
agrees with me and the large fine which was placed on 
the taking of these birds was placed there for a very 
good purpose by ornithologists who know their business. 

Francis Marsa, 2p. 

Dedham, April 8. 

* * & * 

The above editorial and the letters reproduced 
below it addressed to the Editors of The Herald 
and The Traveler caused us to do some deep 
thinking. During the last blizzard we learned 
that the gulls at Martha’s Vineyard and all along 
Cape Cod were actually starving and plans were 
under way to start two of our trucks loaded with 
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food for them when we were reliably informed 
that the crisis had passed. However, we made a 
little survey which proved that even if not actu- 
ally starving they never had enough to eat de- 
spite the shell fish they are accused of eating. 


A CONSERVATION MEASURE 


In the interest of fact-finding, we communi- 
cated with the Marine Fisheries of the State De- 
partment of Conservation and were informed that 
while they do not advocate the destruction of all 
gulls, they feel the numbers should be materially 
reduced. It seems there are 67 coastal towns be- 
tween New Hampshire and Rhode Island, fifty of 
which have shell fish areas. Little or no damage 
by gulls is experienced by about half of them, but 
25 towns are seriously menaced, due to the fact 
that seed scallops and other seedlings are always 
planted in shoal water and remain near the top 
for quite a while before they dig into the sand. 
Comparatively few gulls have been shot by ERA 
marksmen, but many are being scared away, ac- 
cording to report. 


SAFER TO PROTECT THAN TO DESTROY 


We have valued these birds over a long period 
as scavengers and admire their grace and beauty 
to such an extent that there seems something radi- 
cally wrong with any program of extermination. 
If there are too many gulls to subsist comfortably 
on the sort of fruit of the sea which we all agree 
is theirs by right, it would seem to be in the best 
interest of the birds themselves to reduce their 
numbers, but it is well to remember, as The Vine- 
yard Gazette puts it—It is often better for man to 
withhold his hand in matters such as these. 


DOG RACING 


As we go to press it would seem that Repre- 
sentative Everberg’s bill, which seeks to banish 
dog racing, has a good chance, despite the fact 
that work has begun on a track in Revere. Lack 
of space prevents more than passing mention of 
the dog racing racket, but we refer you to an en- 
lightening article in the April 27 issue of Collier's 
Weekly. Our personal experience with dog rac- 
ing has never included training with live rabbits, 
but since at least one conviction, based upon such 
a charge, has been secured, there is ample founda- 
tion for the accusation made in the well illus- 
trated article in the Collier's mentioned. 


THOSE ROADSIDE ZOOS 


House Bill No. 513, designed to prohibit keep- 
ing wild animals at Roadside Stands, runs a good 


chance of being enacted into a law. In our last 
issue we requested you to write your Congress- 
men seeking support of this measure. If the 
press has not announced its passage by the time 
this magazine reaches you, and you have not al- 
ready done so, we wish you would write asking 
the support of both Senators and Representa- 
tives. This bill is based on the petition of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and deserves our whole- 
hearted support. 


OIL POLLUTION 


Federal regulations prohibit dumping waste 
oil in coastal waters in which wild birds are caught 
and fish destroyed. Birds alighting in polluted 
areas are unable to rise again, and in an attempt 
to remove the oil they tear off feathers and set up 
an active dysentery from which they die by the 
hundreds. 

The regulation is hard to enforce and violations 
are numerous, which would seem to obligate us to 
strive for the passage of still another Federal law, 
or at least an amendment to the present statute, 
which would require all vessels, particularly oil- 
burners, to carry and use mechanical separators 
to reclaim much of the waste product and mix the 
remainder with a neutralizing liquid which would 
render dumping harmless. 

Aside from the inhumanity of the present crim- 
inal practice of dumping oil, a heavy economic 
loss is sustained, which should help us with law- 
making bodies. 


A BULL FIGHT PICTURE 


We were secretly elated at the remarks, both of 
the lecturer and his audience, during and after 
the showing of a bull fight picture recently. Not 
one word of approval fell from the lips of any 
member of the company in so far as we could 
learn, but terms of loathing and disgust that the 
slaughtering depicted could by any stretch of the 
imagination be called sport, were made. Our 
people deserve the compliment implied by the 
use of the term, un-American, as applied to bull 
fights. 

We feel we could profitably show such a picture 
should the time ever arrive when we should have 
to seriously combat the intrusion of such a specta- 
cle in our State or Nation. A visit to a slaughter 
house would be more edifying than a bull fight. 
The picture proved it, and in so doing served a 
very useful purpose. 
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OUR FIELD WORK 


By Archibald MacDonald 


Drought and Ruined Crops Last Year Result in More Cruelty Today 


lands of the Middle West last year. Grain and other 

food crops were likewise destroyed or sadly depleted. 
This was followed by the slaughter of thousands of cattle 
under Government supervision. Today, as a result of it all, 
meat prices are soaring, and no matter how old or thin, an 
attractive price is dangled before the eyes of the owner of 
any sort of steer, cow or other food animal. The roads are 
full of trucks carrying the kind of live stock to market which 
ordinarily would not be moved. Just as we begin to notice 
improvement in shipping conditions a new complication arises. 


| Dex followed by dust storms, ruined the grass 


Inspections Beneficial 


The immature calf situation seems to be well in hand, but 
only because we do not let up on rigid inspection for even 
aday. The intensive program we are carrying on, including 
trips into nearby States, or to distant places within the Com- 
monwealth when emergencies arise, is made possible by con- 
tributions for this specific purpose, and we hope to be enabled 
to continue to patrol the highways, searching for violations 
of the law which demands that reasonable attention be given 
to details which ensure a sort of comfort to live stock carried 
by either truck or railway. 


Concord, N. H., on the Job 


A letter from Leroy B. Painting, President of the New 
Hampshire Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, in- 
dicates that he is fully alive to all that pertains to live stock 
shipments. We quote from his letter: 


With the rising market prices on meats, there is 
a veritable scramble among cut-throat cattle dealers 
to catch this rising market with every head of stock 
that may be procured, by hook or crook, from the 
poor farmer, who is caught in the net of cash shortage 
and therefore is easy prey: the farmers many times 
selling at a loss to these vultures who will make a 
living from either man or beast. 

During the past year many New Hampshire 
Court Cases to do with transportation in a cruel or 
inhuman manner, have resulted in much better load- 
ing. But at the present time it seems that every 
Tom, Dick and Harry, with a truck, has discovered 
that he can pick up a few head of live stock, load 
them into any old wood box on wheels and by taking 
them into Massachusetts realize a handsome profit 
inside of twenty-four hours. As a result there have 
sprung up in Massachusetts so called, “Yards,” 
where the stock can be dumped and there held until 
a buyer appears. These “Yards” are nothing more 
than anyone’s barn or back lot and, while many 
animals are held for several days, seldom does one 
ever see any feed in them. 

Saddest of all are the little calves held for several 


days without milkers at their side; therefore per force 
of circumstances without food. 


We thank Mr. Painting for calling this to our attention. 


We Are Aware of the Inadequacy of Our Work 


It is not enough to station our agents at the stock yards 
and abattoirs to watch for rough handling in unloading. We 
are not accomplishing a whole lot after all by merely shooting 
a broken-legged steer on arrival at Brighton or Somerville 
after it has been hauled in that condition, accompanied by 
constant jerks and jolts, for one hundred miles or so; we do 
not check-mate suffering to any great extent by insisting on 
the immediate slaughter of a carload of starving calves after 
they have been permitted to suffer the pangs of the damned 
through consecutive days and nights with a temperature below 
zero; nor are we scoring such a howling success by dragging 
wheezing, grunting hogs out of the live stock cars or trucks 
after they have been transported for the thirty-six consecutive 
hours the law now allows, one hot, two-or-three-hundred- 
pound corn-fed body touching another when the thermometer 
registers ninety degrees in the shade, with not a breath of air 
stirring. No, we must not be content to mercifully despatch 
a hot, fever-ridden, starved, or crushed animal on arrival at 
destination to save an additional hour of suffering when we 
have permitted hours of agony extending from the loading 
time until the end of the last long journey. 


Plans for the Near Future 


We repeat that we are conducting an intensive program 
to prevent suffering in shipping—as complete a project as the 
time of two inspectors with occasional additional assistance 
will permit, but we must carry our work to greater heights 
and do more to check up on the “Yards” Mr. Painting refers 
to. No single truck shipment must be allowed to get through 
unchallenged or uninspected. Our program must become 
more and more vigorous until the influence of the New Eng- 
land Live Stock Loss Prevention Association, to be formed 
as explained in detail in the February issue of Our Four- 
FOOTED FripNDs, can be felt. All of this you have already 
heard from the executive office. It cannot hurt to have it 
emphasized by your Field Force. 


Other Activities Merely Mentioned 


Other activities have been much the same as in previous 
reports. Our horse work has been kept up, poultry markets 
and pet shops regularly inspected, and the seasonal oversight 
kept with regard to the sale of baby chicks, but we have given 
so much space to the greatest mass cruelty that we cannot 
go into as much detail as usual in other matters. 

A perusal of the tabulation elsewhere in this paper shows 
the number of animals involved in our combined work and 
it indicates that there has been no let-up in the volume of 
our particular work, or that of any other department. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
By B. Maude Phillips 


Be Kind to Animals Week 

HE League has never made a specialty of 

observing Humane Week in a big way, be- 

cause it was always Mrs. Smith’s idea that 
we should work to the limit of our resources in 
promoting kindness to animals throughout the 
year, but we are looking forward to the time 
when a large observance of the event will be- 
come a feature of the Humane Educational De- 
partment. 

In response to personal requests from masters, 
principals and teachers we distributed over three 
thousand of the Morgan Dennis posters and they 
greet our eyes daily as we go about in the schools. 
The value of these posters has been questioned 
from time to time. Our feeling is that the ad- 
vertising the League receives is worth many times 
the small cost of the posters, carrying as they 
do the inscription “Compliments of the Animal 


Rescue League of Boston,” and we have fondly 
hoped the picture would drive home a lesson in 
thoughtfulness and kindness to animals. The 
cut above proves that this year’s poster did stim- 
ulate thought, for abused cats at least. The let- 
ters reproduced prove it. It is logical to assume 
that many children reacted to the picture in the 
same manner even though they did not write let- 
ters to the newspapers. 


Marionettes a Good Teaching Medium 

We are receiving many letters from children in 
the schools attesting to the fact that our mario- 
nette family are earning their board and keep in 
a big way by pleading for kindly consideration 
for every living thing. We wish it were possible 
to give our readers an adequate conception of 
how well the little folks are grasping the lessons 
that make for character; lessons in the interest 
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of prevention of cruelty to animals. We can 
quote from only a few, but it is indeed gratify- 
ing that such results can so easily be achieved: 


I liked it because it teaches us to be more consider- 
ate of animals. Some children I know are not very 
kind to animals. But when I tell them about you they 
will be kinder. Peter Rabbit taught us quite a few les- 
sons such as be kind to animals and to obey your 
father and mother. I think it was grand of you and 
your assistant to go to so much trouble for us. I am 
very grateful to you all. 


It was very educational. It taught us to be kind 
to all animals and not to leave them on the streets 
to starve. 


I believe I enjoyed your performance more than all 
the others we have had in our school. I have learned 
things about animals that I never knew before. 


I think it was better than going to ten shows a day. 
It taught me a lesson to be kind to all creatures. Peter 
Rabbit may have been a bad boy, but he had a very 
kind heart for the animals. 


I liked it because it taught us things important. 
It teaches us not to steal like Peter Rabbit did. It 
teaches us also to be kind to animals and kind to peo- 
ple too. It taught Peter Rabbit a lesson and it taught 
us too. 


I liked the marionette show very much. I try to be 
kind to my grandfather’s kitten. I will try to do a 
good deed every day. 


The Old Cry: More Room Needed 


We are more and more convinced as time goes 
on that we are but on the edge of tremendous pos- 
sibilities with this fascinating method of teaching 
children. All we can do with our present limited 
quarters is to teach the gospel of kindness, plant- 
ing the seed, but, Oh, how eagerly the children 
are calling for far more than we are able at pres- 
ent to offer. We invite them to come in to see 
the animals, but they are eager to join groups 
for lectures on nature subjects:—habits of ani- 
mals; history of animals; what animals do for us; 
what we should do for them; to learn of practical, 
sensible methods which must be introduced in 
the name of the Man of Mercy to relieve much 
of the unnecessary suffering now endured in the 
transportation and slaughter of food animals; to 
rehearse marionette shows of their own for the 
purpose of stimulating consideration for all life; 
to make bird houses of the proper type under 
competent supervision, etc., etc. 


This Is Gratifying 
Will the teachers support such a program for 
the utilization of spare time and holidays? Read 
what they have to say about the work we are 
now doing which they fully understand is just a 
promise of things yet to come. 


Excerpts from a Few of the Letters Written to 
Mr. Sellar 


We wish you to know how grateful we are for the 
delightful entertainment furnished by Miss Phillips 
and Miss Nielsen and their entrancing puppets at their 
recent visit to our school. The repercussions are still 
with us reflected in our language work, almost daily. 
And as for the drawings which McGregor and his co- 
actors have inspired, it seems as if it would be endless. 
The lessons which your organization is teaching can be 
put over in no better way than this concrete demon- 
stration to the little ones whose habits are in the process 
of formation. Our congratulations and our gratitude 
are yours. 


I wish to express my gratitude for making it possible 
for so delightful and so instructive an entertainment 
to be brought to the children here. I was interested 
to notice how much more convincing the little figures 
were in interpreting the moral lessons to the pupils, 
than a similar play with real children as actors would 
have been. The tiny puppets seemed to appeal to their 
sympathies. 


Immediate Reaction Noted 

In one school, after one of the marionette 
shows, the teacher put on a moving picture de- 
picting the story of leather, instructive to a high 
degree, but when that portion of the picture was 
shown where steers were being branded, the chil- 
dren vigorously objected because of the cruelty 
involved. This is just a simple little thing, but it 
explains why the teachers are enthusiastic about 
our methods. 


Not a Dream 

A Junior Band of these young Crusaders, 
trained to know what it is all about, could not 
help but become a mighty force in the interest 
of animal welfare. This is not a dream but a 
reality that we must bring to pass. We are not 
thinking in terms of a dozen or so but of thou- 
sands of eager boys and girls who are anxious to 
be trained and directed into paths of service 
rather than into careless ways, which lead too 
often to the grim building the other side of the 
Charlestown Bridge. We know you will help us, 
in every possible way, to bring this about. 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 
By Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M. 


Cases treated first quarter, 1935.......... 
Telephone calls first quarter, 1935........ 2,008 


Canine Distemper 

We are very busy at the present time with the 
treatment of canine distemper, with its various 
complications, but we hope for a decrease of this 
epidemic with the approach of warm weather. 
Distemper is a treacherous disease and we cannot 
urge you too strongly to consult a veterinarian 
at the first sign of an illness in your dog which 
may prove to be distemper. ‘Treated early, a 
great many cases can be cured in a few days; 
whereas, if neglected at the start, it takes many 
weeks, often months, to bring about recovery. 
Let us emphasize that the time to treat distem- 
per effectively is during its initial stage. 


Rabies 


While much has appeared in this column from 
time to time relative to rabies, we feel that a 
slightly different angle on the subject may be 
valuable. Rabies is a disease of all warm blooded 
animals, but is seen most frequently in the dog. 
In the dog it is most commonly confused with 
bone in the throat, with fright fits, and with dis- 
temper sequelae. It is confused with a foreign 
body in the throat because in the latter stages of 
this disease an animal usually is afflicted with a 
paralysis of the lower jaw which makes it impos- 
sible for him to close his mouth. If a pet has 
been ill for several days before the mouth condi- 
tion appears giving the illusion of a foreign body, 
consider the case suspicious of rabies and act ac- 
cordingly. Keep your hands out of his mouth 
and take him to a veterinarian at once to deter- 
mine the cause of his peculiar behavior. If, on 
the other hand, he is perfectly well up to fifteen 
or twenty minutes before this peculiar behavior 
manifests itself, very probably he does have a 
bone in his throat or a dislocated jaw. 

Many a dog is killed needlessly every year 
because some well-meaning but poorly-informed 
individual, upon discovering the animal in a 
convulsion, at which time he is frothing at the 
mouth, running frantically about from place to 
place, often yelping, concludes it has rabies and 
must be shot. Nothing can be much more fool- 


ish than the destruction of an animal in a con- 
vulsion. The brain is often rendered useless for 
microscopical study, because the vital part of 
that organ is very frequently destroyed by the 
path of the bullet. If an animal has a convul- 
sion, the sensible thing to do is to catch it with 
a rope or chase it into an enclosure where, if left 
alone for an hour or so, it will almost invariably 
recover, recognize its friends, wag its tail, and be 
willing to eat and play again shortly. 

A dog that has been ill with distemper fre- 
quently develops convulsions, which again may 
be mistaken for rabies. The character of the 
nervous manifestations, coupled with the history 
of the behavior of the dog since the beginning 
of its illness, will almost always serve to differen- 
tiate this condition from rabies. 

In conclusion, let us say that one should use 
care to avoid exposure to a dog suspected of be- 
ing a rabies victim. Handle the possible suspect 
with extreme care, preferably wearing gloves. 
The destruction of a rabies suspect is unwise; 
first, because it often renders impossible a simple 
examination for the determination of the true 
cause of the trouble; second, because many a 
dog so destroyed was suffering from nothing 
more than nervous hysteria, from which he would 
have recovered in a very short time if left in 
quiet surroundings; and third, because an animal 
suffering from after-effects of distemper, often 
confused with rabies, can be rather positively 
differentiated by a competent veterinarian upon 
consideration of history and symptoms. 


Dystocial Cases 
(Painful or slow delivery) 

We have noted a seasonal increase in dystocial 
cases and have noted also a very high percent- 
age of neglect on the part of owners in attending 
to them. Any one seeing an animal in this con- 
dition can prevent an immense amount of need- 
less suffermg by urging that prompt attention 
be given instead of neglecting it for a long period 
of time. This thought is prompted by a case re- 
cently operated by me, in which a cat had been 
suffering for a period of ten days, according to 
the information given by its owner. Why this 
mother and five kittens lived is a miracle. They 
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certainly had every reason to be dead long before 
they reached me. Neglect of this sort is little 
short of criminal. 


Other Cases 


Two broken jaws—one in a dog, the other in 
a cat—were set in the clinic in the past week. 
This points to the fact that during the warm 
weather, when animals will be out-of-doors more, 
an increase of injuries due to automobile acci- 
dents is certain. Owners should be extremely 
watchful of their pets during their period of exer- 
cise and play out-of-doors. 

Many sore ears have been treated in our clinic 
during the past few months. These are caused, 
at least in part, by the failure of persons bathing 
pets to use due care in preventing water gaining 
entrance to the ears or due to their failure to 
wipe them thoroughly at the termination of the 
bath. This little attention will be very helpful 
in preventing and decreasing the severity of ear 
troubles. 


Skin Troubles 


If your dog is predisposed toward skin trouble, 
observation of the following points will be helpful: 

(1) Bathe such a pet as infrequently as pos- 
sible. If certain parts of his hair coat become 
soiled, these may be cleaned with a damp cloth 
instead of immersing the entire body. If and 
when the animal must be bathed, use as mild a 
soap as possible. Rinse thoroughly at the termi- 
nation of the bathing process and after drying 
rub a moderate amount of warm olive oil into the 
sensitive areas. Too much swimming, in either 
fresh or salt water, should be discouraged. 

(2) Much combing and brushing is beneficial to 
every skin and hair-coat, because brushing stim- 
ulates the circulation and the normal functions of 
the oil glands of the skin. This decreases the 
tendency toward dryness, usually the first stage 
of an eczema. 

(3) Proper diet is a great aid in the preven- 
tion and treatment of certain types of skin dis- 
eases. If you find that your pet develops a skin 
disorder when fed certain foods, these should be 
entirely eliminated from the diet. Most animals 
with eczema are helped very materially when fed 
entirely upon clean, fresh, raw animal products 
of wide variety. Canned and prepared foods sel- 
dom are helpful. 

In all cases of eczema, we advise prompt con- 
sultation with your veterinarian. 


By courtesy of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Dorothy Dix Urges Mothers to Let Sons 
Have Pets, Even If It Does Mean 
Extra Housework 


A Good Answer to a Frequent Question 


Dear Miss Dix—I am a boy of 15. My mother 
is just as good to me as she can be and [I love her 
dearly and want to do the right thing to her, but 
there is one point of discord between us. I want 
a dog and she will not let me have it. All my life 
I have wanted one, but she doesn’t like dogs and 
can’t see how much I long for one. She says that 
a city home is no place for a dog and that I should 
wait until I grow up and live in my own home and 
then I can have as many dogs as I want, but I 
want one now. I had a dog once for a few 
months, but after [had grown very much attached 
to it and the dog for me she made me get rid of it, 
which nearly broke my heart. 

I try to be a good boy and to please my mother 
in everything. I don’t ask for too much. All I 
want is a dog. Don’t you think I might have 
one? Most of the boys in our block have them. 


R. M. 


Answer 

Indeed I do think you should have a dog, son, 
and I am sure if your mother realizes how much 
happiness the possession of one will give you she 
will not be selfish enough to deny you that pleas- 
ure, even if she does have to mop up little tracks 
on her clean floor and have some of the orderly 
ways of her house upset. 

Why, a boy and a dog just naturally go to- 
gether, like Springtime and flowers, like youth 
and dreams, like music and dancing, like honey 
and bread, like all the lovely things that are 
grand to do and sweet to remember, and for any 
boy to miss this experience is for him to have 
been robbed of something that makes him the 
poorer for having missed it as long as he lives. 

A famous Scotchman once said that he always 
felt so undressed when he didn’t have a dog 
tagging at his heels. A boy feels that way, and 
more, about a dog. He feels incomplete. He 
lacks something spiritually as well as physically. 
And he is lonesome because he has no real heart- 
to-heart companion. There are so many things 
he can say to a dog that he can’t say to a hu- 
man being, especially when he is 15 and inarticu- 
late about his feelings and shy about showing his 
affections. 
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But there is no such bar between him and a 
dog. He can’t tell his father that he thinks he 
is a swell guy and he hopes he will grow up to 
be just like him when he is a man, but he can 
tell Tige all about it. He can’t kiss mother ex- 
cept when he is going to bed or going away, but 
he can work off his excess emotion in patting 
Tige’s head. And Tige knowsallaboutit. That 
is why he jumps and barks when his little mas- 
ter is gay and why he lies as still as a mouse be- 
side him and licks his face in wordless sympathy 
when his little god has been punished or scolded 
and has hidden himself away to cry it out alone. 
Except for Tige. 

If you have ever watched a boy and his dog 
sitting side by side, the boy’s arm around the dog, 
the dog’s head on the boy’s breast, with a look of 
perfect peace and companionship and commun- 
ion between them, you have been privileged to 
see one of the tenderest and most touching pic- 
tures of soul communion you will ever behold. 

Dogs are just as necessary a part of a boy’s 
education as reading and writing are, and teach- 
ing him to be kind to animals and to have an 
understanding and sympathy with all dumb crea- 
tures are only a few of the lessons they drive 


than any preacher can by words of mouth, the 
finer virtues. Patience and humility, faithfulness 
and loyalty, the love that asks nothing but a kind 
word now and then, the devotion that can lick 
the hand that strikes them, the steadfastness that 
will follow their master to death, or starve and 
freeze with a beggar. 

These are the traits that make character. 
These are the principles that fine men live by. 
And many a man has learned them from his dog 
when he was a boy. He couldn’t be a coward 
when Tige would fight a dog twice his size. He 
couldn’t be a snob when a millionaire couldn’t 
have enticed Tige from his side, not with all the 
bones and fine kennels in the world. 

Perhaps a mother does not always realize a dog 
creeps into a boy’s heart, and that when she sends 
Tige away because he is troublesome she breaks 
the boy’s heart and he suffers as much as he does 
from the cruelest blow of Fate later on. 

Surely if mothers sensed the joy a dog is to 
a boy—why, I know old, gray-headed men who 
still talk about the kiyoodle they had when they 
were little lads—no one of them would be heart- 
less and cruel enough to shut the door on Tige. 

Dororny Drx. 


home. 


Dogs teach by their examples, far better 


Copyright, 1932, by Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Record of Animals for Second Quarter of 1935, Exclusive of Martha’s Vineyard 


Dogs | Cats 
Collected by Ambulance......... 2,447 | 8,646 
Delivered by Owners............ 860 1,108 
Investigation Department....... 247 +t 
Branches and Receiving Stations: 
Pine Ridge 5 2 es oe ee 62 63 
Medfield s75: © Fe oc nu ees 8 5 
Lytith<20's eh eee eee 364 | 1,171 
Northampton Street............ 97 321 
North Bennett Street........... 15 210 
Cambuidg6 aeons: shen? a5 ee eee 17 108 
Chitlsea ts cara ook ek a 60 291 
East Boston, Meridian St........ a2 210 
West Harwictiz. 55.05 seas 26 64 
Eastham: oS. 2 ose ere ee ote 31 76 
Lambert Avenue, Roxbury....... 39 167 
Clinic. 3e ek al ee Bee 2,247 805 
Total pt 0 teak oc ate Cee. 6,572 | 13,289 


Horses Sheep | Poultry Miscél- 
and | Cattle | and and lanaae Total 
Mules Swine | Birds 
42 71 | 11,206 
52 12 | 2,082 
1,649* 448 s 20 2,413 
125 
13 
4 14 | 1,553 
3 g 423 
Q25 
125 
351 
262 
4 94 
107 
1 207 
160 | 3,212 
1,649 448 5 122 263 | 22,348 


* Destroyed, 64 
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